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1905. 


January 8rd. —Many Redpolls (quite one hundred) in little | 
parties in the alders between South Newington and Bar ford, and 


with them some Goldfinches. 


6th.—Mr. R. W. Calvert saw thirty- three “Grey” ae fly 


over Langley House, going due west, at 2.45 p-m. ; they were 


low down and within shot. 


7th.—Mistle-Thrush singing. Few remained 
after the November frost. A Pied Woodpecker shot at Great Tew 
this week. 


12th. a Bittern, shot at Chadlington a few 


years ago. 


16th. —Bitterly cold, strong 5. E. and E.S.E. wind; max.'21°. 
The most bitterly cold day since January, 1881. About 6 p.m. 


powdery snow began, and came through between the doors and 


windows and the frames. Fortunately the temperature changed 
all at once, and the snow ceased. Froze. — | 

17th.—A flock of about one hundred Fieldfares, the largest — 
seen this season. A lot of Bramblings and Chaffinches under 


~ the Grove beech avenue. 


19th.— Wrens collecting to roost in hole in thatch. 


21st.—Redwings come close to the house, where I never see a» 
Fieldfare. | 
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23rd.—Hedge-Sparrow sang, the only bird singing now. A 
flock consisting of about a thousand small birds were about 
three parts Tree-Sparrows and one part Linnets. Three or four 


Peewits (unusual birds in a frost) on high ground. A Black- 
throated Diver, adult in winter dress, which was picked up alive 


here on the 20th and died this morning, was brought to me. 


Length 25 in., wing 12, tail 8; outside of tarsus and outer toe 


and outside of part of ‘middle toe blackish ; rest of tarsus and 
toes more or less blue-grey; bill bluish horn, culmen and tip 


dark horn. This is the only really satisfactory record of the 


occurrence of this Diver in Oxfordshire. 
frosty. 
at least singing in a hurried manner. 


3rd.—Stock-Dove cooing [this bird has been kriown, to have 
eggs by March 6th], and several Larks singing. 


- 4th.—Garden full of a Thrushes again, but there is little 


for them. 

9th.—Crows pairing. 

28th.—Peewits on the breeding ground. 
March 8rd.—Rooks building. | 


11th.—News that one hundred and fourteen Wood- Pigeons , 


were killed by one gun at Kynsham on lst. 
13th.—Pied Wagtails on ploughings. 


17th.—About a score of Redpolls and one Goldfinch feeding 


under alder trees by the Swere. Wren building. 


19th. — Little flock of fresh- looking Meadow- “Expos on Milecomb 


hills. Several Kestrels seen this month. 
22nd.—Chiffchaff. | | 
24th.—Several Chiffchaffs.. Another party of Meadow-Pipits. 


Coal-Tit’s spring note so fine and full as to be worthy to be called | 


asong. 
26th.—Flock of twenty or thirty Meadow- Pipits. 
April 1st.—Near Crouch Hill about a score of Golden Plover, 
quite low and evidently just put up, flew past me. 
2nd.—Wheatear. 
8th.—Snow lay thick this morning. 


9th.—Mistle- Thrush wags Bat early dawn and all day, 


27th. —Wood- -Pigeons cooing 24th and to- tay, sith still 


February 1st. —Three Mistle- flew past two of them 
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but not late in evening; unlike the Song-Thrush, which sings 
less in the day, but a great deal late in the evening. | 
10th.—Redstart. Mr. R. W. Calvert reports in the ‘Field’ 


of the 8th that a Tawny Owl was found sitting, near a ad 


House, on six eges on March 21st. 
12th.—Willow-Wren. Two Hedge- Sparrows’ nests (of four 
and three eggs) not six feet apart, in a row of box-bushes. Boy 
threw three young Carrion-Crows about two days old out of a 
nest yesterday. These are early. | 
13th.—Report of Swallow seen on 8rd on the Grove Estate. 
15th.—Ray’s Wagtail and Tree-Pipit. Blackthorn full out. 
16th.—Blackcap. 
— 21st.—A Swallow over a pond me looking feeble ; the fifth 


| day of cold N.E. wind. 


24th.—Whitethroat. 

26th.—Cuckoo seen. 

-27th.—Some Otter “ spraint” full of remains of Crayfish. 
Nightingale. 

28th. —House- Martin. Swallows singing about these premises 


evening. 


29th.—A clutch of four Crow’s eggs beonshd uy boy, who said 


_he had thrown out of the nests four broods of ‘“ bolched ” (t. €. 
_unfledged) young ones. 


May 1st.—Whinchat. 
- 8th.—A Hobby reported as shot on this per near Shipton- 


_under- Wychwood. 


Away from home May 4th—June 9th. 

Mr. C. B. Chambers wrote me word from Fifield, Milton- | 
under-Wychwood, that on each day from the 20th to the 23rd he © 
saw and watched near there a Woodchat-Shrike, which he de- 
scribed accurately. On two days he watched it for a considerable ~ 
time, but did not hear it utter a sound. It seldom settled on the 


| hedge, but preferred to perch in the small ash trees that stood in 


the fence, flying down to the gronnd, hopping about for a second 


or two, and then up into the trees again. Sometimes it would 


sit motionless in a tree for five or ten minutes together. The 
Chaflinches “‘spinked” as though its presence was not required, 
but it seemed to be feeding on insects only. Mr. Chambers 


thought it was a male. It has only occurred in Oxon once 
2¢ 2 
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previously. Although it seemed attached to this particular spot, 
where it was a conspicuous object, it could not be found on the 
25th, or ever afterwards. 


June 18th.—I went with Mr. Fowler to a spot on the Isis 
above Oxford, where two pairs of Redshanks have been breeding 


this year. One bird was flying round, uttering the usual “ clip- 


clip-clip” of a bird with young ones, and I heard another. We | 
put up a full-grown young one, which flew low and pitched in a | 


bed of rushes on the river-bank, from which I could not again 
- rouse it. Probably the rest were in the mowing-grass. The Red- 
_ shank is new to the list of birds known to breed in Oxon, although 


doubtless it bred commonly years ago. I examined a Hoopoe 


which flew against the telegraph-wires near Tackley on April 

22nd, a Great Crested Grebe killed near Kirtlington at the season 
_ of Rook-shooting, and a Pied Woodpecker shot in Stowe Wood on 
May 12th. Many oaks and beech trees—in the valleys especially 


—are for about half-way up them quite brown, as if burnt by fire. 


This was caused by the great frost in May. 


15th.—lEixamined a Grey Plover (a very rare bird inland) in 


adult summer dress, which had been shot in an arable field near 


Farnborough, and only just over our borders, on May 27th. Also 


a female Hobby, shot on the 18th inst. at Tusmore (where they 
occur every year). Warblers, especially haener Whitethroats, 
scarce this year. oa 
17th.—Flycatchers have used the old Goldfinch’s nest again 
(vide Zool. 1906, p. 448), and laid five eggs; there are some small 


feathers in the nest-lining. Goldfinches are probably breeding 


in the same tree—a very tall old pear—for they were about the 
tree, jerking their. bodies from side to side in their peculiar 
stiff way. 

23rd.—A pair of Balifinidies have a nest with five eggs i in a 
_ pyracanthus-bush which hangs down over our wall, and the nest 
could be reached by the village boys were not the bush of great 
_ width and verythorny! But here the Bullfinch has bred before, 
for there are two old nests in the bush. They also breed in my 
garden at the back of the house, but it is only of late years that 
they have become garden birds inthe summer. A few days ago, 


as | was getting up, I watched the first-named pair, the male 


feeding the female. Paired Bullfinches are always close together, 
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and as demonstratively affectionate as Love-birds. Linnets 
are unusually abundant this sens0n, and are breeding Towa | in 
the valley. | | 

27th.—As we were sitting in the garden just after 9 p.m.a 
Brown Owl pursued a Thrush (which was screaming) across the 
lawn; just as they passed out of sight over a yew tree, and out 
of the garden, the screaming ceased suddenly! This is the only : 
time I ever saw an Owl in chase of a bird. } 

28th.—Probably the same Owl flew within Six yards of us just. 
after 9 p.m., and passed over the top of an ivy-arch in which a_ 
Blackbird was sitting on three eggs. She must have quaked! 
Three Garden Warblers’ nests I have found this month have 
each contained only four young. | 
29th.—Several Golden Plover. passed, and hovered, over the 
village, 10.45 p.m. Dark and damp. An early date for migra- 
tion. 

July 1st —Some ash trees hines not yet recovered from the 
May frost, and will not be in full leaf this year. A Swallow’s 
nest in my stable is built against a cross-beam, its i support 

being a big iron staple driven into the beam. : 

_ 4th.—The Shrikes near the Lessor Farm nave young, fledging, 
in an exposed nest in a blackthorn. | 
5th.—Visited Minster Lovell village ail meadows with Mr. 
Calvert. It is a limestone village with white dazzling roads and 
grey houses, and a fine place for the House-Martin which abounds. 
There were many nests—whole rows of them; some building, 
one of which, under eaves of thatch-roof, was only about eight 
feet from the po But the Sand-Martins, which love to feed 
about the Windrush, are badly off for nesting-sites, and breed 
here in a garden wall about eight or nine feet high bordering the 
village street. It has a flat coping of rough flag-stones, and 
under this the birds were going in and out, and also in one or 
two other places about six inches lower down where mortar or 
stone was displaced. The holes were very small. Although the 

Windrush is a Trout-river, with a full strong stream of remark- 
ably clear water, the banks are low and marshy—not steep and 
clearly defined like those of Cherwell and Evenlode. A thick 
erowth of rushes and true feathery-topped reeds, and patches of 
yellow iris in places, often hide the river, and the banks are so 
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ill-defined that in places there is a strip of ground which may or 
may not be under water. The river itself is often choked with 
Potamogeton, and arrow-head, yellow water- lilies, and large forget- 
me-nots brighten it up ; while the scent of crushed horse-mint is 
overpowering in the July air. The meadows are very swampy 
and liable to flood, especially above the village. Altogether it is 
a nice bit of marshy country, and visited in the winter by a fair 

lot of Duck and Snipe. We found two Moorhens’ nests with 
eggs, and a Little Grebe’s in mid-stream with five eggs. An 
anxious Wild Duck appeared to have young in the cover, and 
a couple of pairs of Peewits wheeled and screamed over ~~ | 


meadows. 


7th.—A Turtle- Dove’s nest with two eggs was only three and 
a half feet from the ground in a hedge. It was lined with butter- 
cup flower-stalks gathered green ; another nest on the 12th was 
lined with “‘squitch.” July seems to be the chief ‘month 
_ of this bird here. 
- 8th.—Bullfinches are unusually numerous this summer. To- 
day I found, in two of the hedges of a small field, three nests, 
two of them with eggs, and the other just finished. All three 
nests were thickly lined with hair—dark horse-hair, grey horse- 
hair, and a mixture of cow- and horse-hair. 
-18th.—News of a brood of twenty Partridges All 
resident small birds are “‘swarming” now. | 
August 7th.—Young birds continue to emerge. There are — 


young Song- ‘Thrushes hardly able to fly, and Wrens just on 
the wing. 


10th.—Many Swifts. 
12th.—Greenfinch’s nest with four fresh eggs in n apple tree. 
A good many Swifts. 

i 14th.—Still a few. 

16th.—None to be seen. 

20th.—One Swift. Not for some years have I seen so many 
Swallows and Martins in the sky in the evenings. 

22nd.—A Wheatear. 

24th.—Over seventy Martins and one Seailen on the roof 
up to 8.30 am., and many more earlier in the mor ning. 

Rain on fifteen days amounted to about 4°50 in. 

September 2nd.—Two Land-Rails. Nearly all corn cut. 
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6th.—Lesser Whitethroat, as I was setting up, singing a low, 


sweet, warbling song; and again the next morning; close to a | 


window. 
8th.—Saw a Falcon. 
_ 12th.—A fair Partridge season. Red- legs have done very 
well, but are late, and have recovered from the wet summer and | 


_-winter of 1903. A few Meadow-Pipits, and a Cuckoo in dark grey 


dress. Three Land-Rails, I hear, were shot | on this glebe in a 


of-standing oats yesterday. 


- 16th.—There have been great congregations of Martins on the 
roof all this month, but the first lot must have gone to- iis and 
Swallows with them. | 

_ 19th.—Saw four or five Kestrels during the day ; one passing 
high was mobbed by a small flock of Starlings. A dark grey 
young Cuckoo seen; and I may here mention that I saw one just 
over the Northamptonshire borders as late as Oct. 17th. It was 
mobbed by Rooks. 

21st.—Examined a female Peregrine Faleon—a bird of the — 


-year—shot at Wardington yesterday while hanging round some 


tame Pigeons at a farm. 

24th.—After to-day a further great diminution i in the es 
of Swallows and Martins. Wren singing. 

25th.—Many Goldfinches about the thistle-grown fields. 

27th.—Manr y Meadow-Pipits in the roots for the first time. 

28th.—Pipits going east, as usual. 

October 2nd.—F lock of two or three hundred Peewits passing 
west, high up. | 

9th.—A few Swallows and Martins about the fields. 

14th.—Song-Thrush singing. 

25th.—Lots of Fieldfares and Redwings (arrived iia the 
middle of the month). Very few passing Pipits this season. All 
the Thrush family in numbers about the hedges, but the flocks 
of Mistle-Thrushes so remarkable at the end of summer and in 
September are not seen now. ‘Two Grey Crows (the first I heard 
of this season, when they were far more abundant than in any 
other year in my experience) were reported as seen on the Grove 
estate about the middle of the month. 

A cold October. 
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November 2nd.— Mr. Bartlett said he had already had soveral 
Grey Crows this autumn—three in one week. 


4th.—An early autumn. All trees turned, and many of them 
bare of leaves; hedges much thinned. 
7th.—Flushed a Short-eared Owl in the ash poles at South 


Newington, which settled in a still leafy oak. ‘Some Bramblings. 
Peewits on ploughings. 


-13th.—Song-Thrushes singing well. 


14th.—We see and hear more Crows than usual, ary some of © 
them are probably Grey.. All five members of the Thrush — 
now feeding on the fine crop of haws. | 
17th. —Fieldfares, which early in the week were more nume- 
rous than for years past, have moved on to some extent. 
Bramblings all about. Blue, Great, and Marsh Tits to-day all 
feeding on beech-mast, gathering it, and flying with it to the 
ground or a stump or bough to eat it. 

18th.—Greenfinches numerous in the garden, eating the Pe 
ripe sweet-briar hips. Weather very cold. 

(19th. —27°, 29° 10.45 a.m. Previous days have been colder. 
Yesterday the thermometer here did not rise above 30° all day. 
Wind, E. to N.E. In Banbury it would doubtless be a little. 
- warmer, but still it was astonishing that House-Martins should 
be able, even if willing, to feed young. Yet as late as to-day 
My. E. Tyrrell (who has a good knowledge of birds) observed that 
the young in a nest near his house were being fed, but by one 
bird only. | 

21st. — Fieldfares again in large numbers; also Redwings, 
Goldfinches, and all hard-billed birds abundant. Flock of Red- 
polls in big alders near the Pest House. _Bramblings numerous 
this autumn. A cold November. bec 

December 2nd.—Bullfinches abundant. To be seen about the 
village, and almost at any time in my garden. They have the 
last two years become permanent residents in the garden instead 
of unwelcome visitors in late winter and early spring, occasionally 
staying to breed. They have now bred for two, and I think 
three, years both in front and at the back of the house, and 
have been present constantly since summer up to the present 

time. They are also numerous about the hedges in the fields. 
- 6th.—I watched a pair of Peregrines—fine adult birds—in the 
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. Cherwell valley under North Aston. The female appeared first 
ona small flock of Peewits rising and flying up the valley, but 
she only made a pretence at pursuit, and was then joined by the 
male. Nor were seven Herons feeding in the vicinity molested, — 
but a pair of Carrion-Crows perched in an oak round which the 
Peregrines circled had a bad fright, and cried out. But these 
grand birds may have been fed up, for they betook themselves to 
_ toying in the air like two dignified butterflies, first one and:then 
the other mounting in the air above its mate. During this toy- — 
ing flight and their slow flights over the meadow their wings 

were raised rather higher above their backs than usual, so that 
(the day being very clear and sunny) the under side of the wings 


_ andthe flanks could be seen very plainly. Once or twice a few — 


‘““quayks” were uttered, but much lower in tone and softer than 

_ those we hear from angry and anxious birds at the nest. Twice . 
the female settled in very shallow flood, taking great care to keep 
her tail dry, raising it indeed, at one time, almost like a Magpie. 
She stooped twice as if drinking, but stayed quite a few minutes 
doing nothing at all. They were fine blue birds, and the female. 
had a remarkably pure white throat. These birds doubtless 
roosted in the woods about North Aston, in the direction of which 
they presently departed. i 

7th.—Mistle-Thrush sang; one hears an oocasiona) Song- 
Thrush now, but there have been few birds about since mid- 
November. A lot of local Wood-Pigeons in ounuary Market. 

8th.—Saw a Kestrel. 

10th.—News from Mr. Fowler of Siskins, with Redpolls, at 
Oxford, and Redpolls at Kingham; also Bramblings by the 
thousand. Redpolls are unusually common here this season. 

14th.—Examined an adult female Merlin shot at eanee in 
October. 

16th.—Bullfinches have been destroying the ilies buds this 
last week ; as many as three in a tree at one time. But I once, 
in another year, saw six ! | | 


21st.—Saw a Grey Crow with Rooks in a meadow near Ban- 
bury. 
23rd.—Winter ‘aconite fully out, but flower not turned up. 
‘There is not much Thrush song this mild weather, consequent | 
on an exodus in the cold weather in November. 
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27th.—Great flocks of Finches on the stubbles ; among the 


- Bramblings a fair lot of fine old males with conspicuous white 
backs. 


now. 
g0th.—Stubbles full of Larks. flocks of Wood-Pigeons 


reported; | saw a small flock of about one hundred in a root- | 


field to-day. Redpolls again mone on willow-herb seeds by 
stream. 

31st.—Sharp frost. and bitterly cold 8. E. wind. 

-A rather mild and dry December. In Christmas week an 
example of Ray’s Wagtail was shot, with a Grey Wagtail, near 


the mill on the Cherwell at Banbury. I saw them both after 


they had been stuffed, and this is the only time I ever knew the 
former bird occur here in winter. — 


1906. | 
1lst.—A Grey Crow, with. Crows, Rooks, and 


Jackdaws, leaving the arable land at TOneeEng: time, and there 


may have been others. 


. ‘5th.—Mistle- and Song- Thrushes continue to sing well, as 
they did last month. 


6th.—A destructive gale from §. W., working out in N.W. 


16th.—A Siskin killed by a cat from a dozen frequenting a 


garden in Banbury. Redpolls still about here. 

| 23rd.—A fine male Stonechat in Grove lane, on the hedge 
between two ploughed fields. 

_ 24th.—News from Mr. Darbey of a Black Redstart caught 


~ alive at Cowley, and two Little Auks and a Storm-Petrel picked 


up near Oxford early this month. 

26th.—Coal-Tit sings. 

27th.—Very mild. Song- and Mistle- Thrushes, which have 
sung all the month, are now in very fine and full voice. 

28th.—News from Mr. Fowler of Siakins in Christ Church 
meadows again. 

29th.—Blackbird sang not again until Feb. 16th]. The 
~ amount of Thrush-song is wonderful, and the birds have been 
numerous the last half of the month. | 

A wet stormy month, with floods ; very mild at the close. 


29th.—Two Nuthatches at Broughton. We have none here > 
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February 1st. —Larks singing. 
3rd.—News of five Grey Crows seen for some days early last 


month above South Newington. 


5th.—A flock of about one thousand Wood- Pigeons on turnips | 


| near Tadmarton Heath. A Fox sauntered right in among the 


flock with apparent unconcern. He had a dejected air, and his 
brush drooped. He seemed more interested in the sky and the 
view than concerned about Pigeons, and they on their part at 


_ length hardly got out of his way, so poor a creature did he seem. 


But just then he sprang into active life so suddenly that he made 
me, watching at a distance, jump; and in a few seconds he was 


away with his Pigeon. 


12th.—Rooks noisy at nest- trees. 

15th. —Chaffinch sang a very little. 

21st.— Rooks have quite ruined a field of winter- beans which 
should now be about two inches high; most,of them are pulled | 


up. Damage to sprouted beans seems a new thing here. Several — 


Grey Crows reported lately. 

22nd.—A Kestrel. 

24th.—Clattercote reservoir still only half full, and four Coots 
the only waterfowl there. A mixed flock of Finches on the banks 
comprised Chaffinches (chiefly females), a few Bramblings (two 
or three old males), Linnets, bad Sparrows, and one ony: 
breasted Redpoll. 


A very rough cold month, constant changes and cold through- — 


out. 


Mr. K. Tyrrell, of ee recently showed me an adult 


male Goosander, shot in the Broughton Fulling Mill brook in 
1895, and a Sclavonian Grebe, shot on the moat at Broughton 
in the early winter of that year. He also told me of an adult 

~. male Smew, shot at Broughton by E. Freeman for the late | 


occupier of the castle, and an adult Gannet, shot near the mill 
above Banbury two years before. | 

March 2nd.—The cover-keeper at Wigginton Heath told me 
that last summer, after watching from a tree, he shot a yel- 
lowish-white Badger, which unfortunately rolled down into the 


earth. 


4th.—Two or three apricot-blossoms expanded. 
6th.—Greenfinches singing. 
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7th.—59° inshade. Flock of Meadows-Pipits on grassy hills. 

20th.—Mr. Fowler saw a Chiffchaff at Kingham. 

-23rd.—A Song-Thrush’s nest in yew-hedge, which was nearly 
finished on the 7th, and was lined with ice about a week later, 
had to-day three eggs, although I had thought it was quite 
deserted. 
| 27th.-—Rooks sitting ; hedges getting _ in very sheltered 

spots. 

-28th.—Wheatear at Mileomb on grassy hill with many ant- 
hills. From one of them it flew and settled on the top of a fair- 
sized tree, on which I have previously seen spring Wheatears 
settle. ‘Two Wheatears seen on Bloxham Grove to-day. a 

Cold and many slight falls of snow after the early part of the 
month. 

“April Qnd. ickeces: of about one hundred Wood- -Pigeons ; some 
Redwings. | | 

8rd. — Chiffehatt at Broughton sang, Two Martine 
passed over Hanwell plantation, where I saw a Pied Wood- 
“pecker ; I also saw the hounds put up a Short-eared Owl from | 
a gorsy coombe near Wroxton. 

7th.—Put up a Snipe from brook-bank. ) 

9th.—When walking along the Icknield Way, near Watling- | 
ton, I watched a cock Partridge being mobbed by four Peewits, — 
a good many of which seemed to be breeding along the foot of 
the hills. I saw a pair of Stonechats, and two pairs the next 
day towards Lewknoy. Again, this year, I noticed Marsh- Tits 
common about the beech-woods. 

11th.—A really hot day. Walking to Ewelme, I saw a score 
or more of Bramblings just before I got to Cow Common (vide 
Zool. 1906, p. 818). I went on to the Thames at Benson, but 
~ gould not even see a Sand-Martin, and two Chiffchaffs were the 
~ only summer birds I noticed all day, although Tortoiseshell and 
Brimstone butterflies were on the wing in numbers, and I saw a 
Peacock butterfly at Ewelme. A pair of Goldfinches freauented 
the firs at Swyncombe cross-roads. 
13th.—Two Swallows here; seen at Adderbury yesterday. 

-' 14th.—Blackeap and Redstart. A female Stone Curlew shot 
between Wheatley and Cuddesdon. 
15th.—Willow-Wren. 
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16th.—Ray’s Wagtail. Some migrant Meadow-Pipits perched 
in trees, as I have often seen them do at this season; these 
are late. 

21st.—Tree-Pipit (in song on 26th). 

,22nd.—News of a Grey Crow seen between here and Barford 
as late as the 11th inst. A Green Woodpecker came out of an 


old nest-hole which it was enlarging. 


23rd.—Clutch of five Carrion-Crow’s eggs, almost fresh, and — 


a clutch of three half- incubated brought in. 


24th.—T wo Common Sandpipers by canal near Cropredy. In 
a day’s Otter-hunting did not see a single Swallow. : 

25th.—Saw the following Crows’ nests climbed to: clutch of 
three hard sat; three hatching; five, five, and four, I think fresh. 
We gave up the attempt on two occupied nests, one of which was 
high up in one of the tallest solitary oak trees I ever saw. All 
these nests but one were in Bloxham parish. 

28th.—Put Wild Duck off nest in head of old low silland 
willow in Evenlode valley. Hedges late and not more advanced 


than in first week of April in some b years. Hardly any summer 


birds about. 
- 29th. — Cuckoo reported at Bloxham Grove, and at Great 
Tew the next day. I did not hear it this month. 
May 1st.—Cuckoo. 
- 8rd.—Examined a Hoopoe from Alkerton on ‘April 13th, and 
a Whimbrel obtained at Wroxton on the 27th. Also a remark- 
ably fine Stoat just getting a fine gloss on its fur of almost a 
purple shade. It was killed at Shenington on April 19th, and — 
weighed 1} lb. | | 
4th.—Lesser Whitethroat. | 
6th.—Swifts here—about a dozen. Seen in Banbury yester- | 
7th.—Whitethroat, Sedge- Warbler, and House-Martin (plenty 


of the last in Tadmarton village). 


8th.—Away in Wales until June 19th. 
About May 17th a canal-boat loaded with Hartshill stone 
came into Banbury, and a pair of Pied Wagtails were seen 


_ flitting about it as the men were unloading it. A nest with six 


eggs was found. In the same month a truck of coal arrived at 
the G.W.R. station in Banbury, in which was a Pied Wagtail’s 
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nest with five eggs. I have seen both these nests. On the 19th 


- Mr. E. Tyrrell found, near Crouch Hill, a Blackbird’s nest with 


five ordinary eggs and one small one, which appears to be that 
of a Cuckoo. They are now in my possession. | 
June 2nd.—A Red-backed Shrike’s nest containing four very 
bright examples of the red type of egg was found at Franklin’s 
_ Knob, on the Cherwell, opposite Bodicote, the spot where my 
abnormal female (with her mate) was shot in 1890. Certain 


spots seem to have peculiar attractions for this very local — } 


~ and it resorts to them every year. 


23rd.— Saw near Barford what appeared to be a young 


Sparrow, white with a shade of brown.. 

27th.—A very few Willow-Wrens sing now. 

29th.—Rain ceased this morning after se for thirty-six 
hours. 


July 15th. —Goldfinch, which laid six eggs and was sitting by 


this date, built its nest in an apple tree in my orchard entirely — 


of dead seeding plants of the Procumbent Pearlwort (Sagina pro- 
cumbens), lined with some vegetable down and a hittle long light- 
coloured hair. 

17th.—Heard a Corn-Crake at Station. 

25th.—In the level open corn-lands on the north side of 

Wroxton listened to. two Quails calling. The Corn-Bunting is 
fairly common there. Also saw two young Red-backed Shrikes. 

 28th.—The Hedge-Sparrow—a most persistent singer—still 


sings. One was sitting on eggs on the 20th. Spotted Flycatchers — 


are very scarce this year. 
30th.—Early this morning several young Thrushes, a Black- 


_ bird, and two Garden Warblers all eating the fruit of the bird- 


cherry. A fine hot July. 
August 4th.—The upland- breeding Peewits now eee root- 


- fields until the tops cover the ground. Shrikes are more common | 


this year than usual. 


7th.—A great congregation of Martins g seen on this roof early 


this morning ; misty morning. 


11th.—A family party of Shrikes on the anew between here 


and Milton. It seems possible that Shrikes follow the railway 
lines to some extent, and that their increase here of late years 
may be partly accounted for by the completion of this branch 


starlight. 
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line in 1887. News of a pair of Hobbies breeding in a Crow’s 
nest of this season in a big oak in one of the woods in West 


- Oxon. On July 10th the nest contained one young one covered 


with white down and two ‘‘ pipped” eggs. On the 5th inst. the | 


young were fledged, but still in the nest. The contents of the 


nest which were sent to me consisted of the elytra of large 
beetles, a foot and part of a wing of a Blackbird, one tail-feather 


of a Song-Thrush, some wing- and tail- feathers of a Blue Tit, 
and several castings.” 


12th.— The Barn-Owl has ‘been noisy for the last week 
or two. | 


14th. — Golden Plovers heard passing over at 9.30 p.m. ; 
17th.—The morning congregation of Martins (with a few 
Swallows) has increased daily. 
20th.—Numbers of Swifts still hee and I doubt if there is 
any diminution in their numbers yet ; breeding was doubtless: 


delayed by the cold weather in May. 


21st.—Willow- Wren singing. Country much dried up. That 


_“ gipsy-migrant,” the Bullfinch, is much less common this sum- 


mer than last. Not so many Starlings bred with us this year as 


in the last season or two, when they occupied every hole they 


could find. Can it be that the invading host of Purple Starlings 
has passed on ? 


27th.—Not for years until last year and this hone I seen so 


many Swallows and Martins in the air in the evenings. 


28th.—Blackbirds, finding little fruit this year, have left the 
garden to a large extent. Thrushes have gone as usual. 
A fine hot month on the whole, up to 84°. | | 
September 1st.— 87° in the shade. The country in a de- 
plorable condition ; grass-felds as brown as stubbles; shrubs 


dying. 


2nd.—8s° in the shade. 

8rd.—In the forenoon a vast swarm of Swallows and Martins 
(most of the latter) in the air. 

7th.—A Land-Rail shot out of witty saintfoin, &c., the only 
one seen so far. But we have walked no standing corn, the 
harvest being early. Many Mistle-Thrushes in flocks of twenty 


or thirty together on the clover and grass fields. — 


4 
4 
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12th.—The fine and very dry weather continued up till to-day. 
A good Partridge year. Forty birds killed at Milcomb to-day 
were made up of twelve old and twenty-eight young ones. Some 
very small squeakers are still hardly able to fly. Still flocks of 
Mistle-Thrushes. 

15th.—A great congregation of Martins a on the roof. 

18th.—Young Swallows still in nest in stable. 

19th.—Small flock of Meadow-Pipits in roots for first time. 
Goldfinches quite numerous about the thistles, now ripe. Some 
young Red-legged Partridges cannot fly yet, or do not. | 
_ 20th.—Rooks noisy and about and in their nests. | 

23rd.—Another great gathering of Martins on ™ roof ; no 
gathering since the 15th. _ 


24th.—Grey o arrived i in stony shallow in the village | 
brook. 

— 28th. deli Grey Wagtail at pond. Lark sang. The bulk 
of the Swallows and Martins left either yesterday or to-day. — 

Karly part of the month very hot; a fine warm month. 
October 5th. — Saw a Redwing, and heard the call of a 
Brambling—both very early. A flock of Martins apparertly on 
the move. Some still in the nest. A few Swallows about. 
6th.— Several Redwings. Lots of Meadow- Pipits i in the roots. 
10th.—Many Song-Thrushes. 

- 18th.—Corn-Buntings about their usual baunte : ; three or 
four together with their winter-flying note, “tick’’ or “‘jik.”- 
Crows very noisy now. No Swallows since 10th. | 

17th. — Hedges full of Blackbirds and Song-Thrushes; a 
lot of Redwings. A Teragrine Falcon rose from a high: lying 
stubble. 

24th. —Fieldfares. Yesterday a young ewa's an old (probably : 
1905) Partridge shot with white horseshoe mark. 
ome Quail this year. One put up out of swedes on Potter’ S 
Hill Farm about the middle of September, and three or four shot 
at Asthal-leigh, about a mile off, in the same week. ‘Two shot at 
Enstone on the 12th inst. October a mild month. Rainfall 
about 43 in. | 

November 2nd.—Some Thrushes have been singing the last 
few days. 
15th.—But little song in comparison with the number of 
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Thrushes here, so they are probably passing migrants. Wren 
has sung all the month occasionally. © | 
_ 26th.—Many Bramblings with the Chaffinches, and a few 
other, birds about the fields where manure is being spread. Some — 
elms have not shed all their leaves, _ oaks are rather full of 
leaves, but brown. 
27th.—A Woodcock in Mileomb gorse. 


I received news this month of a Little Owl, shot on the 5th — 


inst. near Shirburn. Probably all the Little Owls which occur 
~now belong to introduced stock, but it is curious that the only 
three Oxfordshire examples of which I have dates were killed in 
the first half of November. - This may — to an inclination to 
migrate or wander in autumn. 

Mr. Harvey has been good enough to give me particulars of 
the oecurrence of three or more Rough-legged Buzzards in the _ 
vicinity of Dame Lys Game Farm, which is situated at the foot 
of the hills near Watlington, where there are a good many | 
Rabbits, and the country is very open, but wooded on the hill- 
tops. ‘Two were seen about the middle of November, and one of 
them was taken alive on the 18th. Two were again seen on 
Dee. 4th, quartering the ground, and on the 14th one was seen. | 
They attacked the Pheasants, but did not appear to kill any. 

A mild month, with a good deal of rain. | 

December 1st.—Saw four Her ring-Gulls fly over Milcomb 
gorse, low down, going §.W., their usual course in autumn. 

6th.—Very stormy, W.N.W. About forty Peewits in n field of 

thin swedes. 
7th.—A Kestrel; worth noting in this month and up to the 
end of February. 

' 11th.—A Little Grebe, choked by a Bulthead, and picked up 
in the brook near Broughton, was brought to me. They were 
quite fresh. I had great difficulty in getting the fish out; it was 
8 in. long and 2 in. wide across the head. It is curious that a 
Dabchick should attempt to swallow such a fish, but there had 
been.a frosty or snowy day or two previously, and the bird may | 
have been hard up for food. 

-17th.— Song-Thrushes have stopped singing this cold but not 
severe weather. 


24th.—Bullfinches very numerous. 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. XI., September, 1907, 2D 
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26th.—Deep snow. | 
27th.—Severe frost, 19°; 22° at 3.80 p.m. Only a fow Field- 
fares remain. Larks on the move. : 
-- 98th.—The few Fieldfares very tame. ‘There i is only a small 
crop of haws this year. Mistle-Thrushes and Blackbirds began 
the holly-berries (of which there is a very fine show) in Novem- 
ber. All birds silent. | | 
8lst.—Thaw set in. A Bittern shot in an osier-bed between 
Somerton and Heyford. It was a female. Another was shot 
near Faringdon (Berks) the day before. | 
_ Mr. Darbey informed me that he received a Great Northern © 
Diver about the 18th inst., which still retained its summer 
' plumage. It was shot at Kempsford, near Fairford, not very far 
over our borders. 


_ Acold snap about the middle of the month, and severe weather 
at the close. | 


| 
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THE BIRDS OF SOUTH CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
By ALBERT. H. Waters, B.A. 


I witn commence my account of the Birds of South Cam- 
bridgeshire with a list of those I observed in my boyhood days 
about Downing College Groves and the old Botanic Gardens, close 
by which we then resided. My notes on these are too voluminous 
to copy in full, abounding in observations on the ways of the 
_ Rooks and other birds enough to fill a book. | 

- The Birds of Downing College Groves.—The nests I found i in 
Downing Grounds in the sixties include Greenfinches ; one or two 
I took for Hawfinches, but remark that I had never been able to 
get a fair view of the bird. The nests are described in my juve- 
nile note-book as being made of small twigs interweaved with 
- roots and decorated with lichens off the dead branches. Outside 
they were guarded by a small cheval de frise of stiff twigs from 
_ thorn-bushes. The eggs were of a grey stone colour, with 
irregular brown markings and a few black dots. 

Chaffinches made their lichen-covered nests in the low trees 
every season. Linnets and Bullfinches were always to be found. 
I record that I had seen the Lesser Redpoll about Downing 
Grounds, but was unable to say with certainty I had ever found 
| the nest. 

-Among the other birds I find recorded as nesting in arsine 
Groves are Pied Wagtails and Tree-Pipits. On the ground among 
the long grass, or in a tuft of nettles, were sometimes the neatly 
twisted nests of the Tit-Lark, and I have noted the occurrence 
of the Wood-Lark in the sixties. 

find in my juvenile note-book a very of 
a Nuthatch’s nest, and remarks on the ways of the old birds, but 
it is too lengthy for quotation. It is illustrated by a drawing I 
made of the clever way in which the nest was made in a rather 
unusual position. It is the only Nuthatch’s nest I have ever 


seen in this spot, although I have seen ws birds about the trees 
on several occasions. 
| 


| 
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I was never able to find a Tree-Creeper’s nest in Downing, 
but the birds themselves I often saw running in mouse-like 
fashion about the trunks of the lime trees, and sometimes I — 
noticed young ones with them. This looks as if they did really 
nest somewhere about the grounds, or else in what was then the 
old Botanic Gardens just across Pembroke Street, where the New| 
Museums now are. | 

With a telescope I have seen a pair of Tomtits fussing about 
an old Rook’s nest, and did not doubt they made their own nests . 
there. The eccentricities of the Tomtit are more than I can 
find space for, interesting as my notes are. | | 

On Sundays it was quite a sight to see the granivorous birds 
flocking over from Downing, attracted by the sweepings of the 
. then Corn Exchange opposite. Among them was what. we | 
schoolboys called the Writing Lark”—that is, the Yellow 
Bunting. Indeed, I think there was hardly a more favourable 


spot than this neighbourhood of St. Andrew’s Hill for the study | 


of ornithology. At the back of our house was a large garden 
which stretched right away to St. Andrew’s Street, so altogether, 
- what with the Whitethroats and Flycatchers, there were few | 
— small birds I did not make acquaintance with. 
 Jackdaws, Magpies, and Starlings were not so numerous in 
- Downing as in some of the other colleges with ancient buildings 
and towers. They came more as visitors than for purposes of 
nest-making. But they would have to be included in a complete 
list of the birds’ nests I have seen in Downing, which would run 
as follows :—Rook, Jackdaw, Magpie, Starling, Greenfinch, Haw- 
finch (?), Chaffinch, Linnet, Bullfinch, Wood-Lark, Pied Wagtail, 
- Tree-Pipit, Meadow-Pipit, Nuthatch, Great Tit, Blue Tit, Coal- 
Tit, Song-Thrush, Blackbird, Wood-Pigeon. I need not say ~ 
Cuckoos made the Titlarks and some other birds do unpaid 
‘nursing work for their young ones. 
Birds recorded by me as having been seen, but not, as far as 
I knew, nesting in Downing, were the Raven, Mistle-Thrush, 
Whitethroat, Sky-Lark, Flycatcher, Wren, Robin, Goldcrest, 
-Blackcap, and I also record having heard the Nightingale. | 
I used to see in those days some birds in the winter-time of a 
kind not likely to be seen in Downing were it not that in the 
then old Botanic Gardens there was a pond to which came 
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‘‘ Pink-footed Geese, more than one species of Wild Duck, Snipe, 
and a Plover or two” in severe winters. I quote from a — 
manuscript ‘“Notes-on the Birds of Downing College Grounds, 
made in the early Sixties.” Ina profession such as ours we 
often had to be out very early in the morning. Then was the 
time to see or hear the birds. Just as it was getting light on a 
March morning the migrants which had been resting during the 
hours of darkness were to be distinguished perching on the trees 
or wall, and preparing to take flight. 

The most interesting notes on the Waders and Waterfowl of 
‘South Cambridgeshire are to be found in an unpublished manu- 
script which | wrote in my schoolboy days, and called ‘‘ Random 
Notes on the Fauna of a Broadland of the Past.” This ancient 
~ land of broad and marsh stretched right away from the base of 
_ the Gog Magog chalk hills to the sea. Beginning at the south, 
there was an ancient broad remembered in the name Fowlmere, 
a village near Triplow. Dernford Fen, up the stream which joins 
the Granta at Grantchester, is another. Then comes Lingay 
-Fen, a favourite egg-collecting or nest-observing locality of mine, 
where Lapwings and Plovers bred along with the Meadow-Pipits, | 
which made their nests in the numerous tufts of soft rush. 
Then came the fenny tract which, under the various names of | 
Sheep’s Green, Coo Fen, and Empty Common, stretched from 
_ Newnham to the end of the footpath by the side of Hobson’s 
stream, which runs past the Botanic Gardens on Trumpington 

Road. It was a splendid place for observing marsh-loving birds. 
_ Sheep’s Green consisted then of a series of little meres and 
ponds connected by rushy ditches, in which Sagittaria grew pro- 
fusely. In summer-time the bird-life was best studied by climb- 
ing the trees. In these I found nesting Tree-Creepers, Great 
Tits, Marsh-Tit, and Blue Tit. Once I found the nest and eggs 
of the White Wagtail (Motacilla alba), and I record having one 
day seen a pair in which the male bird was a Pied and the hen a 
White Wagtail. The commonest Wagtail on Sheep’s Green is 
M. lugubris. I record ‘‘a rarer Yellow Wagtail which I have 
seen once or. twice on Sheep’sGreen. This has a blue head, and 
is named Motacilla flava in the ‘ Systema Nature’ of Linneus. 
They seem merely casual visitors, and I have not seen them 
attempt nesting. On the contrary, they vanished almost as 
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soon as they appeared.” I also saw Wagtails on Sheep’s Green » 
with ‘‘a distinct white eye-stripe and brown legs and feet, but 
with heads only faintly blue- “grey. They are a trifle smaller. 
than the Yellow Wagtail, and in all respects except the blue 
heads answer to the “dmetiption of M. flava. And what is of 
_ Importance, these Wagtails certainly nested, although I cannot 
see much difference between their eggs and those of M. campestris 
or M. raw.” 

I have only one record of the nesting of the Willow- Warbler 
(Phylloscopus trochilus) on Sheep’s Green. This nest was near 
the bottom of a decayed tree, among the rubbish in the partly — 
hollow trunk :—‘“‘ As the tree overhung one of the deep ponds the 
nest was neither easy to see nor to get at with safety. The eggs 

were much more decidedly spotted with red than those in the 
_ nests found on the ground”’ in other places. I have also notes 
of the occurrence of the nest of the Grasshopper- Warbler. 

‘Brown Owls nest in the holes in the tops of the pollard 
willows. .. . The handsomest birds are the Kingfishers, but 
they are so persecuted by those who study natural history with a 
shot-gun in hand that they get no chance to lay their eggs, &ec. | 

‘““The winter, or even late autumn or early spring, is the | 
best time for naturalizing in this spot. Many times then I have 
- had the Green all to myself, and could note down or sketch | 
numbers of birds not to be seen at other times. On several 
occasions | have seen it flooded, and in its pristine state of a 
mere or broad. Then the Wild Ducks and Geese came to it, 
Teal swam about, the Wigeon was to be seen, and when the 
water had nearly gone off there were Godwits, Curlews, and 
-Longshank birds.” 

Besides the above, | saseitbin the Green Sandpiper, and in 
the spring the dun-barred Sandpiper or Dunlin, probably on 
migration. Waterhens were then more likely to be seen than at 
the season when the bathers and boaters scared them. Pied Wag- 
tails were to be seen all the winter running about on the bank of 
the river when the Green was a small broad, or the wet grass — 

when the floods had gone down a bit; and among them would 
be the dark-footed Grey Wagtail (Motacilla melanope), less 
tolerant of being watched than is M. lugubris. _ 

There is a tract of what was rm marsh- land lying. 
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between Coldham Road and the Stur rivulet, which up to the 
late sixties was full of interest to the ornithologist. It was dug 
over for the phosphatic nodules known as coprolites, and when 
the great pools of water were left ere it was levelled again, which 
was not till later, it looked in winter, or from autumn to late 
spring, like a series of mud-flats when the tide was low. I used | 
to delight to walk along the high bank which confines the waters 
of the Stur, and, field-glass in hand, watch the birds on the mere 
like silt-beds ; I never knew what rare bird I might not see. The 
kinds I have noted between autumn and early spring are Snipe, 
Golden Plover, Dotterel, Grey Phalarope, Green Sandpiper, 
Spotted Redshank, Cambridge Godwit (Limosa belgica), Bar-- 
_ tailed Godwit, Black-headed Gull, and Common Gull; Quails 
also came in their season, and Lapwings. Wild Geese and — 
Ducks, too, came in winter-time. The Geese were the Grey 
Lag-Goose, White-fronted, and Bean. The Ducks were Sheld- 
Ducks, Mallard, and Pochard. | 
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BREEDING OF TREE-SPARROWS AND DUNLINS IN 
CO. MAYO. 


By Ropert Wannen. 


Ir is'a very remarkable and interesting fact how steadily — 
many of our native birds are extending their breeding haunts 
_ throughout the country, and into districts where a few years ago 
none of the species had been ever met with as breeding birds. 
~ For instance, Starlings, Common Gulls, Sandwich Terns, Sho- 
veler Ducks, Tufted Ducks, Dunlins, and Tree-Sparrows; but I 
was nearly forgetting the Common Scoters breeding on Lough © 
Erne, while during summer Scaup-Ducks have been observed on 
some of the Mayo lakes; though as yet no nests have been dis- 
covered, they probably will be in | the future when searched for 
with greater care. 
The Tree-Sparrows were first Sisaiviemih 3 in Co. ion by Mr. 
- Wallace near Belmullet, and later at Kilcummin, near Killala, 
by Mr, C. Scroope, who, with his brother, again visited the 
locality this summer, when they found them breeding in holes 
in the old ruined walls of St. Cummin’s Church (supposed to be 
the oldest Christian church in the province of Connaught). — 
They counted fourteen or fifteen birds, old and young, some of 
the latter having only just left their nests. Some time last 
month Messrs. C. and G. Scroope, visiting the old ruined castle 
_ of Castleconnor, observed a solitary individual about the ruins, 
the first Tree-Sparrow ever seen in this part of Co. Sligo. This 
species was also discovered last summer by Mr. N. H. Foster 
breeding in Co. Londonderry, and this present summer by 
Mr. J. M. McWilliam in Co. Donegal. <A wide extension of its 
breeding haunts since Mr. Blake Knox first discovered it as an | 
Irish breeding bird at Dalkey and Baldoyle, Co. Dublin, noted by 
him in ‘Zoologist,’ 1870, p. 2018. | 
This summer Dunlins have bred on a little marsh on the 


i 
‘ 
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island of Bartragh, of some ten or twelve acres in extent, and 


situated between the sand-hills and the estuary sands. The 
marsh is covered chiefly by a short sedge, having a few clumps ~ 


of rushes on the wettest parts. Up to the present discovery no — 


Dunlins had ever been known to breed or were seen on this 
marsh in summer, its only denizens being Lapwings, and when 


searching for the nests of the latter the marsh has been © 


walked over in all directions for many years past up to August, 
1901. Since that date—also that of the death of my much 
regretted and valued young friend the late Mr. A. C. Kirk- - 
wood—it has not been searched for nests. But it is evident 


_ that if is some time subsequent to that year that the Dunlins 


have come to the marsh, for previous to the present dis- — 


covery their nearest breeding haunt was a wide extent of flat 
- wet bog on the Glenmore Hstate, near Crossmolina, Co. Mayo, 
twelve to fifteen miles from the sea, on which a few pairs 


were observed, but only one nest with eggs, found by Mr. 
J. F. Darling on May 17th, 1882. It was by the merest chance 
their haunt was discovered, for on July 1st I accompanied ~ 
Mr. Scroope and his brother in my boat to Bartragh, to visit 

the great Arctic Tern haunt at the end of the island, and 
when proceeding there Mr. Scroope, walking through the marsh, 


flushed a Dunlin from the sedge, but after half an hour’s search 


failed in finding a nest. We then went on down to the Terns, 


- which we found as numerous as ever, at least a thousand pairs 


having eggs or young. 

On our return, Mr. Scroope, again : walking through the marsh, 
flushed the Dunlin, but after a long search agen failed to find 
the nest. 

Thus, so far, our search was a failure, but, not wishing to 
be beaten, I suggested trying Wolley’s plan of dragging a rope 


held by two persons along the ground, others walking behind to 


mark when any birds rose from the rope as it passed over them. 
Captain Kirkwood, kindly lending a rope, we set to work, making 
a sweep along one side of the marsh, but without result. Turn- 


ing, we made another sweep alongside the first, and had not 


gone thirty yards when a bird rose from a nest and four eggs, 
almost from under Captain Kirkwood’s feet, after the rope passed 
over it. Taking the eggs, we continued the sweep, and not 


é 
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twenty yards from the first nest another bird rose before the 
rope from a nest, also with four eggs. Thus, having obtained 
all we wanted, and proved that the birds bred there, we aban- 
doned the search, highly pleased with our discovery. 

There may have been other nests about the marsh, but shi : 
birds rose silently, and, flymg away about a hundred yards, 
stood quietly watching us. We saw only these two birds, sO 
probably their mates and those of any other sitting birds were 
away feeding on the sands, which were bare at the time. . 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE LAND- 
BIRDS OF THE BANDA ISLANDS. 


By J. BR. McCuymonr. 


Tue Banda Islands are situated between eight and nine 
hundred miles to the west of the line of division between the 
Indian and Australian Regions which passes between Celebes 
and Borneo. ‘The facies of the avifauna of Banda is therefore } 
Australian. Halcyon chloris may be less characteristically 
Australian than the other birds of the islands, but as the King- 
fishers are quasi-cosmopolitan, and as the range of Halcyon 
 chloris extends from Africa to Polynesia, its presence in the 
Banda Islands is not significant. At least four of the genera 
which are represented in Banda are typical Australian genera, 
namely, Rhipidura, Monarcha, Pachycephala, and Myzomela. 
The islands of the Banda Sea (with the exception of Letti — 
Kisser and Wetter, which are in the Timor Group) constitute 
the Ceram Subgroup of the Moluccan Group; the principal 
units of the Subgroup are Buru, Amboyna, the Banda Islands, 
Ceram, Ceram Laut, Goram, the Matabela Islands, Kur, the 
~Tiandu Islands, the Ke Islands, the Tenimber Islands, Babar, 
and Dama. The Banda Islands are eight in number, and con-. 
‘sist of four central islands in close proximity one to another— 
Lonta or Great Banda, Banda Neira, Gounong Api, and Pisang ; 
together with several small islets—Rozengain, about ten miles 
distant to the south-east of the central group; Wai, at an equal 
- distance to the west; Rhun, about eight miles almost west by _ 
south from Wai; and the islet of Suangi or Manukan, about — 
seventeen miles nearly north by east from Rhun. 


When the Banda Islands are named in this paper as the oe 


habitat of certain species, the central group only is contemplated. — 
On Great Banda and Banda Neira the trees of greatest import- 
ance are the kanary tree, and the nutmeg tree which was intro- 
duced into the islands by the Dutch in the seventeenth century. 
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This list of the birds of the islands and summary of their 
geographical distribution are based upon the collections made by 
Dr. Wallace, and by the scientific staff of H.M.S. ‘ Challenger.’ 
Dr. Wallace visited Banda in December, 1857, May, 1859, and 
April, 1861, and collected eight species, namely, Rhipidura squa- 
mata, Pachycephala pheonotus, Myzomela boieit, Zosterops chloris, 
Pitta vigorst, Halcyon chloris, Ptilopus xanthogaster, and Carpo- 
phaga concinna. H.M.S8. ‘Challenger’ visited the islands for a 
few days in September and. October, 1874, and during her 
sojourn examples were obtained of Rhipidura squamata, Monarcha 
_cinerascens, Pachycephala pheonotus, Myzomela boiei, Zosterops 
_chloris, Halcyon chloris, and Carpophaga concinna.* 

Three other species, namely, Edoliisoma dispar, Eos rubra, 
and Chalcophaps chrysochlora, are recorded as Banda species in 
the ‘Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum.’+ The total 
number recorded is therefore hwelve, which may be thus ar- 
ranged :— | 

PASSERES. Edoliisoma dispar, daly, Musci- 
capide: Rhipidura squamata, Mull. and Schl.; Monarcha ciner- 
ascens, Temm. Laniide: Pachycephala Mull. Meli- 
phagide : Myzomela boiet, Mull. Zosteropide : Zosterops chloris, 
Mull. Pittide: Pitta vigorsi, Gld. 

Picart#.—Alcedinide : Halcyon chloris, Bodd. 

Psrrract.—Loriide: Eos rubra, 

CotumBz.—Treronide: Ptilopus xanthogaster, ; 
phaga concinna, Wall. ; Peristeride : Chalcophaps 
Wagl. 

Mr. H. O. Forbes, who visited Banda in 1882, vitaticn that he 
saw traces of Cassowaries which had been introduced into Banda ~ 
from New Guinea.t The sea-birds which are recorded from the 
Ceram Subgroup are Sula fiber (S. sula, Linn.) Sterna bergit, 
S. anestheta, and S. melanauchen. 


The geographical distribution of the land-birds is as fol- 
lows :— 


P.Z.8., 1878, p. 83. 
+ Vol. iv. p. 46; vol. xx. p. 25; vol. xxi. p. 512. 
| * Wanderings of a Naturalist in the Eastern Archipelago,’ p. 287. 
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EOLIISOMA DISPAR (Ké Caterpillar-eater). 
Edoltisoma dispar, Salvad., Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov. xii. p. 829. 
Ceram Group: Banda, Goram, Manavoka, Matabela Islands 


Ké Islands. 


RHIPIDURA sQuaMATA (Scale-breasted Flycatcher). 
Rhipidura squamata, Miill., Verh. Land-en-Volkenk. p. 189 
(1839-44), | 
Papuan Islands: New Guinea, Waygiou, Salwatti. Ceram 
Group: Banda Islands. | 
Food. —Insects. 


MonaRCHA CINERASCENS (Ashen Flycatcher). | 

' ‘Drviosiiile cinerascens, Temm., Pl. Col. iii. 480, fig. 2, 1827. 

Celebes Group: Celebes, Sula tiladds. Timor Group : Kisser, 
Timor. Ceram Group: Amboyna, Banda Islands, Goram, Tiur, 
Ké Islands. Gilolo Group: Gilolo, Ternate, Batchian, Tifori. 
Papuan Islands: Aru Islands, Mysol, Mefur, New Guinea, Echi- 
quier Islands, Admiralty Islands, Duke of York Islands, Fead 
Islands. 

Food.—Insects. | 

An example from Kisser in the Dresden Royal Zoological 
Museum may be a local variety.* | 


PACHYCEPHALA PHRONOTA, S. Mull. (Brown- backed Thickhead). 


Mytolestes phatonotus, Miill., Mus. Lugd. Bonap. Consp. i. 
p. 858 (1850). | 


Mefur, Waygiou, Salwatti, Ternate, March, Motir, 
Tifori, Banda, Ceram Laut, Dama. 
Food.—Insects. 


Myzometa §. Mull. (Boié’s Honey-eater). 

 Nectarinia (Myzomela) boiei, 8. Mull., Verh. Land-en-Volkenk. 
p. 172 (1889-44). 

Banda Island. 

Food.—Insects have been found in the stomach of a dis- 

sected specimen ;t the bird probably consumes nectar also. | 


* A. B. Meyer, ‘ Ueber neue und ungeniigend bekannte Vagel, “Nester | 
und Bier aus dem ostindischen Archipel.’ p. 22, | 

_ + ‘Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M. S. Challenger.’ 
Zoology, vol. ii. ‘ Report-on the Birds Collected.’ By P. L. Selater, p. 66. 
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Zosrerors cutoris, Mill. (Banda White-eye). 
Zosterops chloris, Bonaparte, Consp. Gen. Avium, 1. p. 398 
(1850), ex S. Mull. MSS. in Mus. Lugd. 
Banda Island, Buru.* 
Food.—Insects. 


Prrra VIGORST, Gld. (Vigors’ Pitta). 

Pitta vigorsii, Gould, ‘The Birds of Australia,’ vol, iv. pl. 2 
(1848). 

Dammer (Daman), Banda Timor 

The geographical distribution of this bird is involved in some 
obscurity. Gould separated the species from P. brachyura as the 
result of his examination of a specimen in the collection of the | 
Linnean Society, which, he believed, might have been obtained 
on an island off the north coast of Australia, and adds that the 
species was said to inhabit Lombok.t Von Rosenberg indicates 
Sumbawa and Australia as habitats. Schlegel states that the 
_ only specimen in Holland was presented to the Royal Museum of 
Natural History by Prof. de Vries, and that it was not known — 
from what island it was obtained. § 


Hatcvon: catoris, Bodd. (White- collared Kingfisher). 
_ Alcedo chloris, Bodd., Tab]. Pl. Enl. d’Aubent, p. 49 (1783). 


Abyssinia, India, Burma, Andaman Islands, Nicobar Islands, 
Cochin China, Sumatra, Banca, Billiton, Java, Borneo, Labuan, 
Luzon, Panay, Marinduque, Guimares, Negros, Sebu, Bohol, 
| Leite, Dinagat, Mindanao, Kamiguin, Basilan Palawan. Timor: 
Babar, Letti, Flores, Solor, Sumba, Sumbawa, Lombok. Celebes : 
Sula Islands, Siao, Sangir. Ceram: Buru, Amboyna, Banda, 
Goram, Timor Laut, Dawalur, Luang. Gilolo: Ternate, Bat- 
chian, Obi, Mysol, Aru Islands, Gagie (Gag.), Pelew Islands, 
Vaté (New Hebrides). 

The dietary of this Riesfisher includes seal, fish, and earth- 


* H. O. Forbes, op. cit. p. 410. 
k ‘Handbook to the Birds of Australia,’ ii. p. 527. 
{ ‘ Overzigtstabellen voor de Ornithologie van den Indischen Archipel.’ 
p. 8. | 
s ‘De Vogels van Nederlandsch Indié, Het Geslacht Pitta,’ p. 14. 
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worms.* Eggs have been collected in Labuan and at Akyab in 
Burma. t 


Kos RUBRA, Ges. (Long-tailed Lory), 
Psittacus borneus, Gmelin, ‘ Systema Nature,’ i. p. 318 (17 88). 
Eos rubra, Wagler, Mon. Psitt. p. 558 (1832). 
Ceram, Buru, Amboyna, Haruka, Banda, Ceram Laut, Goram, 
Matabela Islands, Kur, Ké Islands (Ké Dulan). 
Food.—Seeds, insects, and nectar. 


Priorvs XANTHOGASTER, Wagl. (Orange-breasted Fruit Pigeon). 
Columba xanthogaster, Wagler, — Columbe, 

sp. 29 (1827). | 
- Banda, Kur, Ké Islands, Timor Laut, Dama, Letti, Lesser 

Sunda Islands, Ladrone Islands (G. R. Gray). 
Food. —Probably wild fruits. 


CaRPOPHAGA CONCINNA, Wall. Pigeon). 

-— Carpophaga concinna, Wallace, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (2), 
xx. p. 473 (1857) ; ‘Ibis,’ 1865, p. 383, No. 52. _ | 

Aru Islands, South Celebes, Sangir, Ceram, Buru, Amboyna, 

Banda, Ceram Laut, Goram, Panjang, Matabela Islands, Kur, Ké 


Islands (Ké Dulan), senieaee Islands, — (Riedel), Lesser 
Sunda Islands. | 


Food.—F ruit. | 


CHALCOPHAPS CHRYSOCHLORA, Wagl. (Little Green Pigeon). 
Columba javanica, Temm., ‘ Pigeons,’ 1811, pl. 26. | 
Columba chrysochlora, Wagl., Syst. Av., Columbe, 1827, sp. 79. 
— Timor, Letti, Wetter, Banda, Kur, Ke Islands, Timor Laut, 
South-eastern New Guinea, Solomon Islands, Northern to Eastern 
Australia, Lord Howe Island, New Caledonia (Nu, Port de France), 
Lifu, Maré, Aneiteum, Aniwa, Erromango, Tanna, Vaté, puntym, 
Mallicolo, St. Bartholomew, Santo, Api. 


Food.—Seeds and berries. The eggs of the Little ee 
Pigeon have been described. { 


eA; B. Meyer in ‘ Zeitschr. fiir die gesammte Ornith. 1884,’ p. 276. 
Schlegel, ‘ Vogels Ned. Ind. de Ijsvogels,’ p. 27. 
+ ‘Catalogue of Birds’ Eggs in British Museum,’ iii. p. 41. ; 
t Campbell, ‘Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds,’ p.679. ‘ Catalogue 
of Birds’ Eggs in British Museum,’ i. p. 103, | i 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


White-sided Dolphin (Lagenorhynchus acutus, Gray).—On J uly 22nd 
I picked up a skull on the Bottom Shore, Fanet, Co. Donegal, which 
Dr. Scharff has identified as that of this rare Dolphin. It was fortu- 
nate that I was on a picnic excursion on the day in question, and had 
a car close by, otherwise I fear I should never have carried the treasure - 
seven long miles home. The spot was a little east of Bailywhorriskey, 
at the mouth of Mulroy,’ on sands that are only tide-swept in heavy — 
storms. One or two natives of whom I made inquiries had paid no 
attention to the object, and had no idea to what “fish ” it belonged. 
Dr. Scharff referred me to ‘Irish Naturalist, vol. ix. p. 89, of which 
passage Mr. Lyster has kindly made a copy for me :—‘ This Dolphin 
is probably the rarest of all the Irish species of Cetacea, and has never 
been taken on the English coast. . . . . It was noticed near Portrush 
some twenty-five years ago by Mr. Ogilby, and duly recorded in 
‘The Zoologist.’ More recently Mr. Barrett-Hamilton procured a 
— lower jaw of this Dolphin. on the Wexford coast, and presented it 
to the Dublin Museum”; to which National Collection I have had 


the pleasure of presenting my find also. It is a northern species, © 


captured also in Orkney, in the British Isles, on two occasions at 
least, as mentioned in ‘ Bell.’—H. C. Harr. 


AVES. 


Nesting of the Lesser Redpoll (Linota rufescens) in Sussex.—I 
~ have no doubt that the Lesser Redpoll has nested here this year. On 

Aug. 22nd young birds were being fed at The Budletts, Maresfield, 
and while engaged in watching them I discovered a small nest among 
the topmost branches of a slender birch tree. The following day (the 
23rd) I solicited the aid of my young nephew, Richard Gilbert, who 
very quickly secured the nest for me, and which I cannot think to be 
- other than that of a Redpoll. I do not know to what extent the 
Lesser Redpoll is now known to nest in Sussex, but Mr. Borrer 
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(‘ Birds of Sussex,’ p. 184) does not admit it as a breeding species in 
the county.—Rosert Morris (Uckfield, Sussex). 


Plumage of the Young Cuckoo.—Till recently I was at a loss to 
understand what might be meant by a young Cuckoo “ of a dark blue 
colour” (cf. Zool. 1898, p. 481), but on Aug. 2nd one of this type was 
brought to me. It was hatched in a Pied Wagtail’s nest in some 
creepers on a house in this village, and was found dead soon after 
_ leaving the nest, having evidently flown against a window or a tree. 
‘The upper parts are dark greyish blue, with the feathers narrowly 
edged with white, and there is a good deal of white on the head. 
Compared with a young bird of the ordinary rufous colouring, it looks © 
‘like a Hobby by the side of a Kestrel. —Junian G. Tuck (Tostock 
Reetory, Bury St. Edmunds). 


Little Owl (Athene noctua) in Hertfordshire. Dathie 1906 severa! 
specimens of the Little Owl. were both seen and obtained in the 


northern part of Herts. The first case to come to my notice was of 


one being killed at Offley in January, and later one was observed at 
 Pirton. On Sept. 20th a keeper shot one at Stevenage, at about 
‘five o’clock in the afternoon. This bird was brought to me, and is 
now in my collection. It proved on dissection to be a female, but is 
in very bad plumage. I have since heard from the same keeper that 
there are some more Little Owls in the neighbourhood, and that they 
have taken to an old tree covered with ivy ; if this is the case it would 
be reasonable to suppose they have nested here. —Sruarr Mapuzs 
(‘* Kingsbury,” Stevenage). | 


Little Owl in Bedfordshire.—I believe that it may interest some of 
your readers to know that a specimen of the Little Owl was seén near 
Sandy, Bedfordshire, last month. I was returning from a walk along 
the high road when I noticed the bird perched on a telegraph-wire 
close to the pole. It allowed me to approach within about five yards, 
and then slowly took flight to the centre of a large elm tree standing 
in the adjacent field, where I saw it alight about forty yards away. 
This occurred on Saturday, Aug. 8rd, and I should have informed you. 
before this time of the event had I believed it to be of sufficient im- 
portance. I was going over the collection of birds at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne recently, and chanced to mention the fact to the curator, who 
assured me that the bird was sufficiently uncommon to make it worth 
while writing to you on the subject. I am sure the bird in question 
was the Little Owl, as I have excellent eyesight, and have collected 


Zool 4th ser. vol. XI., September, 1907. o- oe 
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all the birds that inhabit every corner of East Aberdeenshire. I 


possess stuffed specimens both of the Little Owl and the Scops Kared 


Owl, but the bird I saw was certainly the former. — Doveras AINSLIE 
(26, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.). 


Scops Eared Owl in Ireland.—A male was caught at the lantern of 


the Fastnet Lighthouse on the night of the 6th May. The bird was a 


male in beautiful plumage and condition, and is a rare visitor to. 


Ireland, only seven examples been —W. J. 
(2, Dame Street, Dublin). 


-Montagu’s Harrier (Circus cineraceus) in Ireland. — A male in 


transition plumage from the immature to the adult was trapped on a — 


-Grouse-moor in June near Sallygap, Co. Wicklow. It was nailed up, 
with other vermin, on the keeper’s cottage, and was in an advanced 
state of decomposition before reaching me for identification. It is 
very curious that all the nine recorded captures of this rare species in 


Treland have occurred in two counties—Wicklow and Wexford; five 


were taken within an area of ten miles, at different periods, in Co. 
- Wicklow, and three in Co. Wexford. Two young birds were shot near 


Gorey, September, 1899, and an adult male in May, 1890. salad J. 
Witurs (2, Dame Street, Dublin). 


Supposed Breeding of the Rough-legged Buzzard in Cornwall. 


(ante, p. 284).—The statement in the last issue of ‘ The Zoologist,’ on 


the authority of Trathen and Harris, that the Rough-legged Buzzard — 


bred in Cornwall to about 1850, should not be allowed to pass without 
a protest, especially as it has already been made in the recently issued 
volume of the ‘Victoria History of the County of Cornwall.’ Sixty 
years ago little was known as to the distribution of this bird in the 
breeding season, and Hewitson, in the ‘ Supplement to British Oology ’ 
(1842), describes it as ‘‘an abundant species in some of the extensive 
forests of Germany,” and adds that he noticed several in the wilder 
parts of Baden and Wirtemberg (sic). Now, there is nothing remark- 
| able 1 in the fact of a northern species, whose southern limit extends to 
the south of Germany, breeding in the British Isles; so that the 
naturalists of those days may perhaps be excused for their somewhat 


easy credulity in accepting the rather unsatisfactory records of the. 
nesting of the species in Great Britain, especially as undoubted speci-_ 


mens were not infrequently secured during the winter months, and the 
Common Buzzard was then much more numerous than it is now, and 
might easily be mistaken for it. Thomas Edward’s assertion that it 
| bred near Banff in 1864; J. Smith’s statement that it nested repeatedly 
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near Ash Hay Gill, about three miles from Hackness, Yorkshire; and 
the old records of Trathen and Harris from Cornwall are in all proba- 
bility due to confusion between resident Common Buzzards and stray _ 
Rough-legged birds shot in autumn or early spring. B. lagopus is a 
subarctic species, nesting in the north of Scandinavia, and in Norway 
on the high fjeld beyond the tree limit, down to about 594° N. lat., 
and also in the extreme north of Russia. It does not breed in the 
south of Scandinavia or Finland, nor in the Baltic Provinces or East 
Prussia ; so that the cases in which it is supposed to have bred in 
Pomerania and West Prussia must be regarded with suspicion. The 
whole case as regards the British records is parallel with the sup- 
posed breeding of the Bean-Goose in Scotland, which proved on 
investigation to be equally unreliable, owing to confusion with an 
allied species.—F’. C. R. Jourpan (Clifton Vicarage, Ashburne, Derby- 

shire). 


Osprey (Pandion haliaétus) in Ireland.—An adult male was shot 
near Drogheda on May Ist by a gamekeeper, who forwarded it to us as 
a Buzzard. The testes were large, but no other bird was seen, 
although a sharp look-out was kept. It is a pity this harmless species 
is molested, but as this particular keeper looks after the fishing as 
well as the game, he promptly destroyed it as a poacher, having seen 
it take a two-pound Trout, which it was in the act of eating when 

shot.—W. J. Wituiams (2, Dame Street, Dublin). 


Bird-Notes from the Wilsden District.—In spite of the past season 
having been of an exceptionally severe character, there has not been, 
with the exception of one or two species, any very marked decrease of 
our summer visitants to this district. The Swallow is said to have 
arrived on April 3rd, but not seen again until the 19th. The Wheat- 

ear and Ring-Ouzel also arrived early, but the bulk of migrants was 
decidedly later in their arrival than in average years. The most 
striking ornithological feature of this district in recent years has been 
the enormous increase of Thrushes during the. breeding season ; 
especially is this the case as regards the Mistle-Thrush and Song- 
Thrush. Not many comparatively of the latter remain through the — 
winter. One, however, came to our garden for two years in succession, 
and was very tame, feeding close to the feet of one of my daughters 
who was most assiduous in her attentions to its gastronomic require- 
ments, which were of no ordinary character. Nothing seemed to come 
amiss in its bill of fare—rice-pudding, cake, and bread appeared to be 
equally relished, and was carried to its young, as it remained to breed 
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in the neighbourhood, which is quite exceptional in the economy of the 
species. For a number of years we have been accustomed io provide 

food for birds in our garden, but this species is usually very limited in 
— its bill of fare—much more so than the Blackbird—and will not eat 
_ bread except when pressed with hunger. The Nightjar has bred here 

this season more commonly than in any former year. One of our 
gamekeepers showed me a nest with four eggs, evidently the produce 
of two females, as the eggs were in pairs, two being much smaller and © 
quite different in shape from the others, but whether introduced by 
human agency will ever remain a mystery. It is with some satisfaction 
that we have to record again the nesting of the Hawfinch, and, what — 
is still more gratifying, that more than one brood has been brought off. 
We were asked to go some distance to identify a strange bird which had 
been picked up wounded beneath the telegraph-wires, and found it to — 


_ be this species, which the owner gave me. In a few days it became 


quite tame, as it was allowed free use of a room for an hour or two 
‘each day, and would come out of the cage and eat hazel nuts, of which. 
it was very fond, at my feet. It was fonder of these nuts than even. 
green peas, and had a curious method of opening the pods of the latter. 
After about a fortnight of “‘durance vile”’ it was given its freedom 
in the garden, and allowed itself to be caught once or twice, but in a - 
very short time it rose almost perpendicularly into an ash tyee at the 
bottom of the garden, after which it made an escape on vigorous wings _ 
to a sycamore tree at some distance. In a garden on the edge of 
Bingley Wood, Cuckoos were very abundant this last spring, feeding 
upon the larve of the gooseberry moth. I had a very near view from 
the kitchen, and for some time they must have fed almost exclusively 
on this food, as they were in the garden from early morning ‘‘ to dewy 
eve,’ if any dew can be said to have been deposited here this year. A _ 
Hedge-Sparrow was laying its eggs in a nest built in a whin afew | 
yards away from this garden, and we were curious to note whether one 
or more of the Cuckoos would deposit their egg in the nest in question, 
but they did not avail themselves of this opportunity. We have never 
known of an authentic instance of this sort in the immediate district 
for fifty years. My son Rosse and I were walking on a heathy waste 
near Bingley Wood when our attention was arrested by a Ray’s Wag- 
tail having food in its mouth. As we were certain of its having a nest 
in the vicinity, we watched the female for some time without success. — 
_ We both thought, owing to its being the rendezvous of Cuckoos for 
miles around, that possibly this species might have been selected as its 
dupe; so we determined to find the nest, and for this purpose we 
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changed our venue for observation to a considerablé distance. No 
sooner had we done so than we saw one of the parent birds fly near 
—to.alarge boulder amongst the heather, and immediately fly away, and, 
on going to the place, we found the nest in the heather, with nearly 
fledged young. This is the second instance in this district of the 
species having selected such a nesting-site; a patch of bent-grass lay 
near this site, which appeared to be: a much more suitable place for its 
nest. | 

Just when commencing to write these notes a relative called out 
to me to come into the garden and see a beautiful bird, which we 
found to be a Chaffinch, and, although there was an abundance of 
small seeds, it was hunting for insects nearly all the time we watched 
it. It came very near to us, and did not mind -us in the least; it 
was a male bird of the year.. A female bird of this species visited 
this garden almost all last winter—a rather unusual thing. To see 
how confiding the species can become if undisturbed during the 
breeding season, one should visit Bolton Woods, a seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire in Wharfedale, where they feed upon scraps of food at 
your feet, and will actually alight and hop about on the table pro- 
vided for visitors at Strid Cottage without manifesting the slightest 
fear, which has of late become quite an attractive feature to visitors of 
this —K. P. Burrerrie.p (Wilsden). 


PISCES. 

Large Eel in the Hampshire Avon.—Some years ago a gentleman 
interested in fishing doubted if an Eel a yard in length was procurable 
from the river, and offered a sovereign for one of the length named. 
Some little time elapsed before such a fish was caught, but eventually — 
two of the desired dimensions were obtained. On the morning of 
August 29th a man who has the superintendence of the Hel-stage at 
the flour mills showed me an Eel which had been caught during the 
previous night, ‘“‘running,’” I suppose, before the moon rose. Its 
weight was*seven pounds, and I measured it as follows: three feet 
- five and a half inches in length, and ten and a half inches in girth in 
the thickest part of the body, about eight inches from the head; a 
large specimen undoubtedly, but I understand not a record for the 
river, as two or three about the same weight have been taken in the. 
immediate neighbourhood of Ringwood, and one or more larger and 
heavier near Christchurch. It is a well-known fact that Hels—like 
many other kinds of fishes—have decreased very much in numbers 


. 
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of late years. I suppose in ancient times they were more abundant, 


and considered quite as valuable as at present, for in documents as old — 


as ‘Domesday’ we read of mills having been rented by payment of 
Eels caught in the river; and, if we may draw an inference from the 
amount éhargeable, the higher reaches of the stream were more pro- 
ductive than parts nearer the sea, as, from an extract quoted in Wise’s 


‘New Forest,’ we find that Charford (Cerdeford) mill, between Salis-: 
bury.and Fordingbridge, was rented at 15s. and 1250 Eels, but the 


mill at Ibsley (Tibeslei), a few miles farther down the river, had 
_arental of only 10s. and 700 Kels.—G. B. Corsin (Ringwood). 
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“NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Birds of Kent. By Wiuuiam J. Davis. W.. 
Dartford. 


Tus book does not lend itself to detailed comment or review. 
It is the first attempt at dealing with the birds of the whole > 
- county, and must be of a somewhat pioneer character, for the 
area of Kent is moderately large and varied, and the observers— 
at least, those made use of by Mr. Davis—are not numerous. It 
is probable therefore that, however useful this book is, and will 
be to all bird-students of the county, very much more still 
requires to be done in the way of observation and boaality, 
_ though its census is likely to be nearly adequate. 3 : 

We are glad to read that Alcedo ispida is not scarcer ‘‘ to any 
appreciable extent” than it used to be in Kent. In Surrey, near 
the western borders of Kent, the Kingfisher is probably increas- 
ing in numbers, especially along the course of the Mole. With 
many of the birds, however, the author has not brought the | 
narrative up to date. The pages of ‘ The Zoologist ’ seem to have 
been little consulted, and so many records have been missed — 
which would have added tone to the volume, and it therefore only ~ 
provides a sketch rather than a detailed account ; in fact, there is 
available material for a work of twice the size. ° 

We have not much fault to find otherwise, but there is one 
striking lack of proportion in biological comparison. Writing 
on Locustella nevia, Mr. Davis states ‘‘ the note of this bird 
resembles that of a grasshopper.” The Orthoptera stridulate by 


special organs, and the sound they produce cannot be described 
as notes in the sense of the song or notes of birds. __ 


Birds I Have Known. By Antaur H. Bravan. T. Fisher Unwin. | 
_ Tus is a chatty book about birds which the author has seen 
in various parts of the world, chiefly of common species which 

the average globe-trotter may expect to meet with. The orni- 
_ thologist will scarcely find original observations in such a volume, 
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but the general reader can peruse its pages perhaps with greater 
advantage than he would those of a more scientific character. 
One of the most interesting incidents detailed is that of a vast 
flock of ‘‘a kind of grey petrel’’ seen in about 40° south, © 
and about a thousand miles east of the Cape. They could be 
seen for about eighteen miles in every direction, and the sailing- 
ship took six hours to get clear of them with a steady 5}-knot 
breeze. The doctor, ‘‘ who was a bit of a calculator,” estimated 
that they were in the centre of a circle of birds thirty-six nautical 
miles in diameter, or a square of thirty-six miles—i. e. 1306 
square miles—or 4,079,108,160 square yards; and, as each» 
-Petrel, clear of its neighbour, occupied about three square yards 
of water space, that would give 1,359,702,720 individuals. 
_ The illustrations are of an exceedingly middle- class descrip- 


Fishes of Australia; a Popular and Systematic Guide to the | . 


Study of the Wealth within our Waters. By Davin G. 
‘Stead. Sydney: W. Brooks & Co., Limited. 


Tus is a well-illustrated popular book in the best sense of 
the word. ‘‘ Of over twelve thousand species of fishes at present 
known, about one-tenth have been recorded from the waters of — 
Australia.” It has not been attempted to deal with the whole of 
these, but rather to give a comprehensive view of the fauna, and 
we think Mr. Stead has succeeded. The illustrations are good 
and ample, and the small book well fills a gap. The letterpress 
has been compiled with care. 
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